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State Examinations Board System in Operation 20 Years 


In an accompanying photograph are shown 
the members of the New York State Examina- 
tions Board appointed by the Board of Regents 
to select the committees which prepare question 
papers for state and to advise 
in respect to the form and contents of sylla- 


examinations, 


buses covering the subjects of study in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. An account of 
the work of these examination committees was 
given in the October 1, 1925 issue of this 


Bulletin. 


The proposal for the creation of the State 


Board was first made by Com- 


Draper to the Board of 


Examinations 


missioner Andrew S. 


His 


discussions 


26, 1906 meeting. 
of 


for 


April 
the 
in 


Regents at its 
proposal was 

which had been 
and which finally 
held the 
Department 


This conference expressed 


outgrowth 


progress more than a 
in a con- 
of the 


representatives 


vear, culminated 


ference by leading officials 


Education with 
from the colleges. 
the opinion that such a board should be created 
for all the educational 


with a view to 


it is desirable 
not only 


because “ 
interests of the State, 
perfecting the examinations 
with a view of bringing the 
educational standards home to every prominent 
factor in the State.” 


system, but also 


responsibility for 


educational 
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Doctor Draper in his statement added in sup- 
port of action creating the board that “it is 
obviously desirable to share the responsibility 
for the trend and character of the examinations 
in some measure with the men and women actu- 
ally engaged in the daily work of the schools. 

The proposal was referred by the Regents to 
its committee on examinations which brought in 
a report at the June 28, 1906 meeting favorable 
to the creation of such a board and proposed 
the passage of an amendment to Regents Rules 


” 


to give it effect. 

The rules at first provided for an Examina- 
tions Board of seventeen members but this was 
changed to twenty at the October 25, 1906 
meeting of the Board of Regents and the first 
twenty members were appointed. The amended 
rule adopted at that time remains the same 
today and is as follows: 

a Members. This board shall consist of 
twenty persons. The President of the Univer- 
sity, the three Assistant. Commissioners of Edu- 
cation, the Director of the Examinations and 
Inspections Division shall be ex officio members, 
and the President of the University shall be 
chairman. Fifteen other members shall be 
appointed by the Board of Regents, ordinarily 
at the time of Convocation, five of whom shall 
represent the colleges and universities, five the 
high schools and academies, and five the city 
superintendents. Only such persons as are en- 
gaged in teaching or in supervision in this 
State shall be members of the board. The ap- 
pointive members shall serve for five years. 

The terms of the appointive members were 
so arranged that five appointments are made 
each year. 

The first meeting of the board took place in 
Albany on January 12, 1907. Rules were then 
adopted governing the appointment of the vari- 
ous committees to draw up the examinations 
(the chairman of each of which was to be a 
representative of the secondary schools and the 
secretary a member of the State Department) 
and the appointment of a committee of final 
revision consisting of seven members of the 
board to pass upon the examination papers pre- 
pared by the committees of examiners. 

Thus was begun the system headed by the 
State Examinations Board. The minutes of 
the first and subsequent meetings have been kept 
and bear witness to the immense amount of im- 
portant work which the board has accomplished. 

One of the most significant portions of the 
report made on June 28, 1906, is the sentence 
which embodies the principle on which New 
York bases her system of standards —a system 
been praised by eminent 


which has much 


educators : 
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Experience has shown that a mere system of 
occasional inspection is not sufficient to assure 
general excellence in the direction and quality 
of the teaching and that real and uniform 
thoroughness and general progress are de- 
pendent upon recurring tests which incite special 
effort and provide frequent and recurring 
records. 

The system in its remodeled form has now 
been in operation for 20 years. At a recent 
meeting of the Associated Academic Principals 
at Syracuse when they were asked whether they 
would prefer to make their own examinations 
or have the Regents set them, those assembled 
were with scarcely a dissenting vo'ce in 
of examinations set by the State Examinations 
Board. 

The present 


favor 


members of the board are: 
Rush Rhees, president, Rochester University; 
Arthur L. Janes, principal, Flushing High 
School; E. C. Hartwell, superintendent of 
Buffalo; - Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president, Columbia University: Herbert S. 
Weet, superintendent of Rochester ; 
William J. O’Shea, superintendent of schools, 
New York; Frederick C. Ferry, 
Hamilton College; Edmund A. O’Connor, prin- 
cipal, St Mary’s Academy, Little Falls; Charles 
L. Mosher, superintendent of schools, Saratoga 
Springs; Lamont F. Hodge, superintendent of 
schools, Yonkers; George S. Davis, president, 
Hunter College; Frank D. Boynton, superin- 
tendent of schools, Ithaca; Harvey O. Hutch- 
inson, superintendent of schools, Elmira; Liv- 
ingston Farrand, president, Cornell University ; 
John H. Denbigh, principal, Packer Collegiate 
Institute, Brooklyn. 

Ex officio members are: 
President of the University; Assistant Com- 
missioners Augustus S. Downing, James Sulli- 
van and George M. Wiley; Director Avery W. 
Skinner. 


schools, 
sche ” Is, 


president, 


Dr Frank P. Graves, 
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Respect for Parents Urged 
of New York City Pupils 
will be 


schools on 


in the New 
A general 


Parents’ day observed 
York City May 7th. 
announcement from the office of Superintendent 
of Schools William J. O'Shea urges principals 
to emphasize the love and respect which pupils 
should show their parents and to arrange suit- 
able programs. Special exercises will be held 
at the City College stadium on May 9th. 
President George J. Ryan of the board of 
education will preside. 
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Dr F. B. Gilbert Retires as Deputy Commissioner and Counsel 





rhe resignation of Dr Frank B. Gilbert as 
Deputy Commissioner and Counsel of The 
University of the State of New York was 
recently announced by Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Frank P. Graves. 

Che retirement of Doctor Gilbert ends mor 
than 20 years of service with the State Depart- 
ment of Education and 35 years of service in 


state employment. 





Dr Frank B. Gilbert 


Doctor Gilbert upon his retirement will 
engage in the practice of law, having an office 
in the Bender Building, 109 State street and 
76 Maiden lane, Albany. He will also be affili- 
ated as editorial adviser with Matthew Bender 
& Company, law book publishers in the city 
of Albany. 

The retirement takes effect May Ist, but 
Doctor Gilbert will be continued in his present 
position until July Ist for the purpose of dis- 
of matters now pending before the 
Education and in the courts. 
Doctor 


posing 
Commissioner of 

In presenting the resignation of 
Gilbert to the Board of Regents, Commissioner 


Graves said: 





Doctor Gilbert has been connected with the 
State Department of Education since January 
1906, when he was appointed state law librarian 
Prior to that time he had served the State as 
law assistant to the Statutory Revision Com 
mission and in the Legislative Bill Drafting 
Sureau. In October 1908 he was named Chiei 
of the Law Division and Counsel of the Ds 
partment. In July 1919 he was appointed 
Deputy Commissioner of Education From 
January to September 1921 he served as Acting 
President of The University of the State of 
New York and Commissioner of Education 

During this long period Doctor Gilbert has 
rendered service of inestimable value to the 
advancement of education in this State. In his 
charge have been all matters of law, including 
litigation in the courts on all school questions 
in which the Department has been a party o1 
has been interested. The preparation of school 
legislation, the conducting ot appeals brought 
before the Commissioner, and the assistance 
given by him to the Board of Regents in hear 
ings and investigations have been important 
phases of his work. His long experience with 


the details of public school administration and 
his ability in solving the many problems that 
have arisen have made his service so valuabl 


that he will be greatly missed 

It is difficult, therefore, to find terms strong 
enough to express my appreciation of his faith 
ful and efficient services. As Counsel to the 
University he has proved resourceful, keen and 
wise; as Deputy and Acting Commissioner of 
Education he has brought the Department 


through many trying situations, and as com 
panion and friend he has made life pleasantet 
and more worth whilk He has given us all 


a new faith in human natur¢ 
The resignation was accepted by the Regents 
et and with appreciation of 


with profound reg 
Doctor Gilbert's service. The resolution of the 
Board reads as follows: 

Voted, That the resignation of Dr Frank B 
Gilbert as Deputy Commissioner and Counsel 
of The University, to take effect May 1, 1926, 
be accepted with profound regret and with full 
appreciation of the long, efficient and faithful 
service that he has rendered The University ot 
the State of New York and the cause of educa 
tion in general. 

That the Board expresses its hearty indorse- 
ment of the remarks of the President of the 
University concerning the unique services ot 
Judge Gilbert, and that it hereby conveys its 
keen sense of personal loss in the retirement 
of a friend and counselor, and its recognition 
of the loss to the State of a public official of 
sound judgment, unswerving loyalty, and wide 
knowledge of educational affairs 

In presenting his resignation t 
Gilbert expressed his 


o Commis- 


sioner Graves, Doctor 


cordial feeling toward the Commissioner of 
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Education and the Board of Regents stating 
his appreciation of the “kind thoughts and acts 
of the Board of Regents in the somewhat diffi- 





cult positions I have been in during the past 
He added: “I also wish to thank 
you for your continued confidence in my judg- 


few years.” 
ment and your uniform kindness to me.” 
Frank Bixby Gilbert was born in Bainbridge, 
N. Y., on March 10, 1867. He was graduated 
from the School 
Academy in 1884 and from Hamilton College 
in 1889. In 1920 Hamilton College conferred 
on him the degree of LL.D. He studied: law 


3ainbridge Union Free and 


in the village of Stamford, Delaware county, 
and was admitted to the bar in November 1891. 

Doctor Gilbert has been a member of the 
faculty of the Albany Law School since 1906, 
delivering lectures on the law of real property 
and on statutes and statute making. 

Because of his long experience in the prep- 
aration of legislation, Doctor Gilbert has fre- 
quently been called upon to do special work 
along this line. For instance, in 1908, he pre- 
pared the General Highway Law; in 1914 he 
acted as special counsel to the Legislature in 
the preparation of the Primary Election Law 
and other important general laws; during the 
1915 he acted as executive counsel 
to Governor Whitman; in 1917 he 
special counsel to the Wicks committee investi- 


session of 


served as 


gating agricultural conditions, as a result of 
Farms Markets Law was 
He was also one of the four attorneys 


which the and 
enacted. 
designated to frame legislation for the reor- 
ganization of the State Government along the 
lines recommended by the Hughes Commission. 
Doctor Gilbert is widely known as a law 
writer and editor. He is one of the editors 
of the Annotated Consolidated Laws of the 
State of New York and is the editor of 
Gilbert's Annotated Code of Civil Procedure. 


u—-- 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 
third district of Alle- 
Bolivar, May 3d; Tompkins 
county, May 7th; Nassau 
Hempstead, May 7th; fifth and seventh dis- 
tricts of Oneida county, Holland Patent, May 
7th; first district of Rensselaer county, Troy, 
May 7th; first district of Jefferson county, 
3elleville, May 10th; first and second dis- 
Schuyler Watkins, April 
30th ; first district of Wayne county, Arcadia, 
May 10th; Galen, May 17th; Savannah, May 
21st; Lyons, May 24th 


Teachers’ conferences: 
gany county, 


Ithaca, county, 


tricts of county, 
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Senator Ernest E. Cole 
Named Counsel of University 


The appointment of Senator Ernest E. Cole 
of Bath as Counsel of The University of the 
State of New 
Commissioner 

effective July 1, 


York has been announced by 


The appointment is 


Graves. 
1926. 





Senator Ernest E. Cole 


Senator Cole has been closely connected with 
educational matters in this State for a number 
of years, having been principal of the high 
schools at Greenwood, Painted Post and Ad- 
dison, following his graduation from Cornell 
University. He has been chairman of the 
Senate committee on public education for a 
number of years and has been instrumental in 
effecting legislation of benefit to the 
systems of the State. The Cole laws of the 
1925 session of the Legislature are regarded 
as a long step in the improvement of the State's 
educational system. Senator Cole was admitted 
to the Bar in 1895 and has a large law practice 
in the southern part of the State. 


school 


ts 


The corner stone of the new high school at 
Babylon was laid on April 15th. 
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James D. Sullivan Resigns as 
Head of Attendance Division 


The resignation of James D. Sullivan as 
Director of the Compulsory Attendance Divi- 
sion of the State Department of Education was 
received by the Board of Regents of The 
University of the State of New York at the 
meeting in New York City on April 22d. The 
resignation was accepted with appreciation of 
Mr Sullivan’s long period of service. He will 
retire on May 31, 1926. 





James D. Sullivan 


James D. Sullivan was born at Victor, 
Ontario county, N. Y., May 5, 1853, and re- 
ceived his elementary and part academic edu- 
cation at the village school. He took a 
four-year classical course at the Genesee Wes- 
leyan Seminary and was graduated in 1874. 

Mr Sullivan taught in the public schools of 
the State for 9 years as principal and teacher 
and in November 1890, was elected school 
commissioner in Livingston county, serving 8 
years and 3 months. He was then appointed 
inspector in the State Department of Public 
Instruction, and has been connected with the 
Department of Education continuously since 
that time. 
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Mount Vernon Graduates Will 
Celebrate Sesquicentennial 


The 150th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence will be celebrated 
by the class of 1926 of the Mount Vernon High 
School as its commencement exercises. This 
celebration will take the form of an original 
pageant written and presented by the members 
of the class, featuring events and ideals in 
American history. It will be held on Howard 
athletic field, on the evening of June 21st, and 
will enlist the cooperation of hundreds of per- 
sons. Musical preludes and interludes will be 
rendered by the school orchestra, band and 
choruses of 300 younger pupils, but the pro- 
logue, epilogue and various episodes will be 
entirely in the hands of the class, every mem- 
ber of which will participate. 

The first episode, “ Discovery,” will show the 
triumphant return of Columbus after the dis- 
covery of the New World. Another will 
feature Indian music, dancing and folk ways 
and the peace pact with William Penn. 
Another will show Colonial life as it could be 
seen almost any summer evening on Bowling 
Green in the old Dutch days. Another will 
present the scene at Philadelphia when the 
Declaration of Independence was adopted. 
Another, “ Emancipation,” will feature Negro 
music, especially spirituals, and the “ under- 
ground railway.” Another will take the spec- 
tators in imagination, “ Westward Ho” across 
the plains in the famous “ prairie schooners.” 
The last will show America today. 

There will be room on the grandstand and 
bleachers for 3000 spectators, and on_ the 
grounds for many thousands more, al! of whom 
will be admitted free of charge. This sesqui- 
centennial celebration, which was planned by 
Clara F. Mann, head of the department of his- 
tory in the Mount Vernon High School, is 
being carried forward by a large committee of 
teachers and pupils. The board of education 
has appropriated $500 to help defray the ex- 
penses. This will be not only the most spec- 
tacular commencement program but the most 
ambitious celebration of any sort in the history 
of Mount Vernon. 


Since 1904 Mr Sullivan has been Director 
of the Compulsory Attendance Division, in 
which capacity he has raised the attendance of 
pupils throughout the State to the highest point 
in the history of the state school system. 
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New Building for 


Central Rural School ai 


Ballston Lake 


Ballston Lake School Has Had Steady Growth 


The first central rural school building to be 
umendment to the central 


1925 


completed since the 
session of the 
Ballston Lake, 
1926. The 


held in the auditorium of the 


school act by the 


dedicated at 


rural 
Legislature was 
Saratoga county, on January 15, 
exercises were 
new school building: 

The speakers were Claude Bailey, a member 
education; Principal W. G. 
Hills 


Superintendent 


of the board of 
Cruikshank of the 


School ; District 


Burnt Central Rural 


Lou Messin- 


ger; Ray P. Snyder, Chief of the Rural 


Education Bureau of the State Department of 
Ernest Caldecott of 


Education; and Rev. 


Schenectady The president of the board of 
education, F. B. Coons of Burnt Hills, presided. 

Enthusiasm ran high because most of those 
present either directly or indirectly had experi- 
enced the advantages of the original consoli- 


dated district, which was established in the fall 


of 1915. Consolidation first agitated in 
1910 by Claude Bailey, then trustee of one of 


districts. His clear 


was 
the original vision and 
thinking in connection with rural life, as well 
mind in pro- 


fundamental purpose in 


posing the consolidation, were revealed in a 


as the 


letter which he sent to school patrons at that 
time. He said in part: 

The special attention given to the subject of 
rural life by the national and state governments 
and by statesmen and politicians within the 
past few years is sufficient, though belated evi- 
dence of the fact that rural conditions are not 
such as bode well for the Nation. The drift 
of rural population to the city, the abandoned 
farm, the growing per cent of tenant farmers, 
are facts that receive frequent notice in press 
and_ periodicals. It is not likely that the 
question will ever be dealt with fundamentally, 
unless indeed the agricultural population should 
develop the intelligence, the courage and soli- 
darity to make its needs known and basically 
considered by the State and Nation. If such 
a fact is to be accomplished, one of the greatest 
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Former District Schools 


contributing factors must be a rejuvenated and 
reorganized country school. 

The original consolidation was of three small 
districts. At that time there were forty-eight 
pupils and two teachers in the Ballston Lake 
school. When the new central rural school 
building was dedicated on January 15th, there 
was an enrolment of 306 pupils, and a faculty 
of twelve teachers. 

In July 1915 the district was laid out as a 
central rural school district by the Commis- 
sioner of Education, upon application of Dis- 
trict Superintendent Lou Messinger, who from 
the beginning has served this district efficiently 
in its undertaking for school betterment. The 
order was approved by the voters during the 
same month. At the time of the establishment 
of the central rural school district two addi- 
tional rural districts were included. 

When the original consolidated school was 
opened there were five teachers. The principal 
was also the teacher of the agricultural depart- 
Attendance increased rapidly and as the 
lor 


ment. 
high school grew there came a demand 
instruction in academic subjects that were not 
included in the two-year course then given. As 


a result of this demand the grade of the school 
was changed after about 3 years to a senior 
high school with two vocational departments. 
The school and the community have grown 
together. Residents believe that the wise pro- 
vision for school privileges has promoted the 
prosperity of the entire community. Although 
the registration of the school has increased 88 
per cent since the first consolidation and al- 
though the tax rate has increased as has every 
other item of living expense, it is yet less than 
in many districts having one-room unimproved 


schools. 





First Building of Consolidated School District 
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The University of the State of New York 
Bulletin to the Schools 


Issued semimonthly during the school year by 
the State Department of Education 


Cuartes F. Proses, Editor 


This bulletin is sent without charge to all schools and 
educational institutions of the State. To others it will 
he mailed postpaid for 50 cents a year, 5 cents for 
single copies. 

Entered as second-class matter September 30, 1914, 
at the post office at Albany, N. Y., under the att of 
August 24, 1912. Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in section 1103, act of 


MAY 1, 1926 


The Department 
and Rural Schools 


The following letter explaining the attitude 
of the State Department of Education toward 
the rural school situation was recently sent by 
Commissioner of Education Frank P. Graves 
to trustees of common school districts : 

April 27, 1926 
To Trustees of Common School Districts: 

On the evening of Tuesday, May 4th 
next, the qualified voters of the 9000 com- 
mon school districts in the State will have 
an opportunity to attend the annual school 
district mecting. 

This meeting should be attended by every 
qualified voter of the district who has the 
true interests of the rural boy and girl at 
heart. No one can be more concerned in 
good school opportunities than the parents 
and patrons. Whether the school be large 
or small, there should be a real school 
sentiment in the district. A small school 
is not necessarily a poor one. A _ well- 
qualified, enthusiastic teacher, a comfort- 
able schoolhouse and a reasonable amount 
of equipment may make a small school a 
good one. 

There is frequently much 
standing regarding the policy of the State 
It has been 


misunder- 


in relation to rural education. 
stated that it is the policy of the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Board of 
Regents to close all the one-room rural 
schools of the State and to require children 
to be transported long distances to schools 
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located in the villages. It is not now and 
never has been the policy of the Board of 
Regents or the Commissioner of Education 
arbitrarily to close all of the one-room 
schools of the State. 
ported by this Department has ever had 


No legislation sup- 
such an intent. Even where central rural 
schools are established, district schools may 
be continued as heretofore for the younger 
pupils. 

It has been our desire to relieve the local 
tax burden of the rural people for the sup- 
port of schools by securing more state aid 
for the maintenance of those schools. In 
this we have succeeded, and the rural 
schools in the next apportionment will 
receive a greater proportion of state money, 
in relation to their expenditures, than any 
other class of schools. 

The teacher in the rural school should 
be trained quite as well as the teacher in 
the village or city school. With this in 
view, every effort is 
strengthen the work of the rural schools 


being made to 


establishment of teachers 


During this year the 


through the 
training classes. 
training classes have furnished teachers to 
74 per cent of the one-room rural schools. 

The old district boundaries were estab- 
lished a century ago and it is a natural 
consequence that in some places in the 
State these old boundaries need readjust- 
ment, either to provide better school facili- 
ties or to equalize the tax burden in the 
community. There should always be a 
way to do this easily and with no injustice 
to the local community. 

It is our desire to help all schools, 
whether strong or weak, wherever located, 
to secure the best possible opportunities for 
the boys and girls in the districts which 
such schools serve. It is hoped, therefore, 
that you will not believe that there is a 
statewide policy to consolidate and close all 
of the one-room rural schools. Helpful 
constructive criticism from all of the 
people of the State is welcomed, and we 
ask your cooperation for the purpose of 
continuing to develop our rural schools in 
order that they may serve the rural boys 
and girls in a most efficient manner. 

Very truly yours 
FRANK P. GRAVES 
Commissioner of Education 
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Doctor Sullivan Explains Curriculum Recommendations 





The following letter explaining the recom- ployment in or near the community. 
mendations of the State Department of Educa- Schools located in regions where farming 
tion regarding the extension of curriculum is a major occupation might well include 
offerings of high schools was recently sent by curriculums in agriculture as a regular part 
Assistant Commissioner James Sullivan to of the school organization. Schools located 
principals of secondary schools: in communities where the parents for the 

April 8, 1926 most part commute to a nearby city for 

To High School Principals: commercial or industrial pursuits would do 

This letter will constitute a guide to well to include vocational curriculums in 
secondary school principals who face the commercial work or in that type of indus- 
problem of extending their curriculum trial work in which large numbers of the 


offerings to meet the special needs of larger parents of the pupils engage. To offer 
numbers of pupils. A_ special bulletin commercial courses, however, in rural com- 
dealing with this subject is now in prep- 
aration. The suggestions contained in this 


letter are forwarded at this time because 


munities that have few if any commercial 
enterprises, under the guise of fitting for 
employment is futile. The future of the 


of the many requests which have come to rural communities will depend on the train- 


the Department regarding the inclusion of 
special or vocational courses in high schools 


ing given to those who stay in those 
communities rather than to those who must 
ministering to the educational needs of go away in order to profit by their training. 
rural communities. To set up in a rural community courses 

The State Department of Education has 


consistently recommended that high school 


designed to train persons for urban occu- 
pations is very questionable both from the 
curriculum offerings should be extended point of view of education and sociology. 
beyond the college preparatory or classical At this time we urgently suggest that 

¢ principals administering the smaller high 


curriculum prevailing in the majority of 
schools in the State give the matter of the 


schools. The futility of the continuance 


of limiting the curriculum to this single extension of their curriculum offerings 


type is quite apparent when we recognize serious thought and attention. It is recom- 
that approximately 22 per cent of the 
pupils who enter high school complete the 
four-year course and that scarcely 12 per 


mended that principals make a systematic 
analysis of (1) the dominant occupations 
in the patronage area of the school and 


cent of them continue their education (2) the extent to which persons when 


beyond the high school. 

Those who enter our high schools and 
who drop out, or if graduated, who do not 
enter our normal schools, colleges or uni- 
versities should receive training that will 
fit them in so far as it is possible for the 
work they will do. Obviously it is not 
possible for all schools to offer all types 


vocationally trained may find profitable 
employment in or near the community. 
We solicit correspondence in regard to 
special local problems and if occasion seems 
to warrant, we shall be glad to send repre- 
sentatives to confer with you and your 
boards of education regarding the problem. 


Very truly yours 


of courses or to provide training for a JaMEs SULLIVAN 

wide variety of occupations. Every high Assistant Commissioner for 
school, however, should offer in addition to Secondary Education 
its college entrance curriculum at least one 

vocational curriculum for boys and one —— 

vocational curriculum for girls. 

To be effective, such vocational curricu- Announcement has been made that Henry E. 
lums must represent the dominant occupa- Jenkins, district superintendent in New York 
tions of the community and must provide City, will retire at the end of the present school 
training of such a character that pupils year after more than 50 years of service in the 


upon graduation may find profitable em- New York City schools. 
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four graduates of the state 
found to be 


Out of 
agricultural 


every 

schools three are 
farming or a related occupation, 
State 
This survey 


engaged in 


a recent survey summarized by the 


Department of Education shows. 


directors of the schools at 


was made by the 
Alfred, Canton, Cobleskill, Delhi, Farming- 
dale and Morrisville, and covers the period 


from the establishment of the schools to the 


time. During this period nearly 2000 
young men have been graduated from the three- 


Approximately 


present 


year courses at these schools. 
1500 of these are known to be engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuit, as indicated by records on file 
These 
figures do not include short term and special 
who attended the 
shorter periods than the three-year curriculum. 

At three of 
extend over a period of 15 years. 


in the offices of the several directors. 


students have school for 


the older schools these records 
From the 
standpoint of achieving the purpose for which 
were established the record is an 


The 75 


the schools 


enviable one. per cent known to be 


engaged in agricultural pursuits, however, does 
not give full credit to the schools since the 
occupations of approximately 12 per cent of 


the graduates are unknown. Assuming that 


Students of State Schools of 


THE 





Farm School Graduates Follow Agricultural Occupations 
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ratio obtains with this group, as 


found in the occupations of the known gradu 


the same 


ates, 8 per cent should be added to the 75 per 
cent making a total of 83 per cent engaged in 
agricultural pursuits. Ten and five-tenths per 
cent of the graduates are known to be engaged 
in nonagricultural pursuits while the remaining 
group have continued their education in other 
institutions or have died. 

The 
with respect to the personnel of the state agri- 
cultural age-grade 
distribution of the three-year agricultural pupils 
for the present year. 


survey reveals other interesting data 


schools. Following is an 


Age groups Freshmen Juniors Seniors Specials 
Bis cd cweeaeeeees 6 2 : 

» Ree 22 > 1 l 
ere 25 17 8 5 
Pivstheessenacee 20 18 15 5 
19 aware ; 16 30 19 1 
COUGE FF. cccecees 42 27 46 18 


From this distribution it will be noted that 
the schools are ministering to a group of boys, 
the majority of whom are 18 years of age or 
older. In the graduating class from one school 
this year the median age was 22 years. 

Data were also gathered regarding the last 
grade of the elementary or high school com- 


Agriculture Learning by Farm Experience 
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pleted before entering the agricultural schools 
Following is a summary of the percentages of 
pupils completing the grade indicated. 


Grade Per cent 
PED eh ossdkscdacancdzedusccdasavesdeneses .6 
I hac a a a al Nh a rae glen te of 
DD cuareuneeaeewwe oe nevereseusece 23.5 
S Si Pe ML, cccegeencensenedscaneces 16.3 
2 vears high school.............. caeiaes 16.3 
3 years high school.............. tcc eun 8.6 
4 years high school........... 22.9 
College or normal school............ pkwaes 4.4 

100.0 


Because of the importance of farm experi- 
ence, either before or during preparation for 
an agricultural occupation, data were secured 
regarding the farm experience of pupils at the 
time they entered school. Because of the 
special group of students from the metropolitan 
area who attended the agricultural school at 
Farmingdale, the farm experience distribution 
is classified according to up-state schools and 
the school on Long Island. 


Up-state Farming- 


Type of experience schools dale school 


Always lived on farm.......... 57.0 aun 
5-10 years farm experience..... 14.7 8 
2-5 years farm experience 13.6 5.7 
1-2 vears farm experience. . 6.1 9.9 
1 summers experience 4.9 46.0 
No farm experience 3.7 35.3 

100.0 100.0 


From these and similar studies it is clear 
that the agricultural schools are fitting in as 
an integral part of the public school organiza- 
tion of the State. In the earlier days the 
schools were organized quite apart from the 
public school program and little articulation 
prevailed between the work of the schools and 
that of the elementary and high schools. Since 
1923 the schools have been under the jurisdic- 
tion of the State Department of Education with 
the result that school superintendents and prin- 
cipals have been interested in utilizing the 
facilities of these schools to meet the educa- 
tional needs of pupils enrolled in schools under 
their supervision. 

The figures presented here show that the 
up-state schools are ministering primarily to 
the boys with farm experience. At Farming- 
dale a much larger proportion of the boys come 
from the metropolitan area and depend on the 
school to furnish a larger measure of skill 
training. From the data showing the last grade 
of school completed, it will be noted that nearly 
60 per cent of the pupils enter with previous 
training from the eighth grade to second year 
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high school. Studies of individual cases indi- 
cate that in the majority of instances, candi- 
dates for these schools, have found themselves 
“out of step” with the elementary or high 
school, have therefore dropped out of school, 
and are seeking direct occupational training. 


Regents Will Make Survey of 
New York Examining System 


At the request of the board of examiners 
of New York City, the Board of Regents at 
the meeting on April 22d voted to conduct a 
survey of matters pertaining to the teachers’ 
examination system of New York City. As 
members of the investigating committee the 
Regents appointed Commissioner Frank P. 
Graves, Vice Chancellor Adelbert Moot and 
Regents James Byrne and Robert W. Higbie. 

The request of the board of examiners sug- 
gests that since the conduct of examinations 
for teachers is professional work of a highly 
technical character, experts in certain special- 
ties might study certain phases of the work, 
such as civil service practice, mental, educa- 
tional and vocational measurements and statis- 
tical method, educational administration, up-to- 
date business methods and office administration. 


Buffalo Leases Building for 
Part-Time School Girls 


The board of education of Buffalo has leased 
a four-story concrete and steel brick building at 
the corner of High and Genesee streets which 
is to be used as a girls’ continuation school. 
This building will be equipped to serve the 
needs of all the employed girls 14, 15 and 16 
years of age who are required to attend part- 
time school. It contains ten classrooms, three 
rooms for sewing, dressmaking and millinery, 
one room for cooking, three commercial rooms, 
offices for the principal, the employment bureau, 
the school clinic, an assembly room seating 350 
and a cafeteria. The property leased has on 
it two cottages which may be used for home- 
making instruction. 

The present Central Continuation School will 
be used as a boys’ school hereafter. The two 
buildings will furnish accommodations for 7500 
part-time pupils. 
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A. Jj. 
intendent of 
named superintendent at Schenectady to succeed 


The 


Stoddard, for the past 4 years super- 


schools at Bronxville, has been 


E. R. Whitney who recently resigned. 
appointment is effective August 1, 1926. 

Mr Stoddard was born and reared on a farm 
in Nebraska. He schools and 


attended rural 





Stoddard 


A.J 


high school in that state. He began teaching 
at 16 years of age in the rural school which 
he first attended. After 2 rural 
teaching he became principal of the elementary 
school in his home town, leaving that position 
continue his academic and 


years of 


after 2 years to 
professional training. 

He was graduated from the Nebraska State 
Teachers College at Peru and received the B.S. 
from the University of 
studied law for 2 


degree in education 
Nebraska. He then 
at the University of Michigan. Going to 
Columbia University in 1921 for graduate 
study, he received his M.A. degree in educa- 
from that institution in 


years 


tional administration 


1924. 


rHE 


A. J. Stoddard Named Superintendent at Schenectady 
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Mr Stoddard was superintendent of schools 
for 11 years in Nebraska. He was president 
of the Nebraska State Teachers Association in 
1920-21, when the association was reorganized 
according to the plan of dividing the State into 
sections, the reorganization resulting in more 
than doubling the membership in the associa- 
tion. He left Nebraska in the summer of 1922 
to accept his present position as superintendent 
of schools in Bronxville. He has given courses 
in the supervision of instruction at the sum- 
mer school for teachers conducted by the state 
ot Connecticut at Yale University for the past 
2 summers and has been invited to return again 


this summer. 


Harmon Foundation Offers 

Aid in Purchasing Playgrounds 

The Harmon Foundation through its division 
of playgrounds offers to expend $25,000 toward 
land in growing com- 
munities throughout the United States this 
Not more than $1000 will be available 
to one community. Where the site proposed 
for purchase in smaller towns costs less than 
$2000, the foundation’s appropriation will be 
limited to 50 per cent of the price paid. The 
will be considered: growth 


the purchase of play 


year. 


following factors 
of community, necessity of saving play space, 
desirability of location for recreation, value of 
local property valuation, 


site in relation to 


evidence of local interest in recreation and 


assurance of cooperation in the development of 
the field. 

Further information and application 
may be obtained from the Harmon Foundation, 
140 Nassau street, New York City. 

-—0 
Parents Are Shown Work 
of East Rockaway Schools 

A parents’ night was inaugurated recently in 

and 


forms 





the East Rockaway schools. Parents 

friends of the schools in large numbers were 
welcomed by Principal H. F. Studwell and 
members of the faculty. In each room the 


representative class work of the grade was on 
exhibition with the teacher in attendance to 
confer with parents on problems of individual 
the evening a program 


physical 


pupils. Later in 
featuring the 
given in the gymnasium. 


Was 


classes 


training 
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Local History of New York State 
The Coming of the British 








Sir William [lowe 


When General Howe departed from Boston 
in March 1776, he sailed for Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, where he lingered several months for 
the refreshing of his troops and the strength- 
ening of his army and fleet. Assured at last 
of ample reinforcements, he set sail for New 
York, to be joined at sea by six transports 
with Highland soldiers and to be followed later 
by a squadron under the command of his 
brother, Lord Richard Howe. On June 28th 
Washington in despatches announced the ar- 
rival of Howe in the “Greyhound” off Sandy 
Hook; and a few days later a fleet of 130 
vessels was in New York waters seeking a 
landing place. The places most in favor were 
on the Long Island coast near the Narrows, 
but the nearness of an American force on the 
Long Island hills led to the view that Staten 
Island would be a better selection. Here the 
soldiers were disembarked; here somewhat 
later came the regiments conveyed in the ships 
of Admiral Howe; here on August Ist landed 
the forces of Generals Clinton and Cornwallis, 
defeated in an effort to capture Charleston, 
S. C.; and here appeared on April 12th a rein- 
forcement of British and Hessians from 
Europe. The strength gathered at one point 
for the reduction of New York City, if not 
the capture of the Revolutionary army and its 





1 


chief, amounted to fully 400 ships and more 
than 31,000 men. 

The nucleus of this aggregation was the 
veteran body which had gone up Bunker Hill 
and endured the siege of Boston It in- 
cluded, with other regular commands, the 43d 
(“ Wolie’s own”), the 47th (also at Quebec 3 
the 42d (the famous Black Watch) and the 
44th and 46th (distinguished in 1759 in the 
capture of Fort Niagara). Able commanders 
led, the lieutenant generals being Sir Henry 
Clinton, Lord Perey and Lord Cornwallis. The 
two brigades of Hessian auxiliaries were 
headed by Lieutenant General De Heister, an 
experienced officer 

Sir William Howe, who succeeded Thomas 
Gage as commander in chief, was perhaps the 
equal in military skill of any officer employed 
m the experiment of reducing the colonies 
He has been charged with indolence, however, 
a reflection not easily removed. To relieve his 
reputation of this shadow, defenders have 
declared that he was unable to exert himself 
greatly in that war, because of the honors 
which the Americans had paid to the memory 
of his brother, Lord George Augustus Howe, 
of Ticonderoga fame. A _ professional soldier 
would hardly have yielded to a sentiment, how- 
ever creditable, which might weaken his efforts 
for a cause for which he had drawn his sword 
In seeming reliance on the American regard 
for the name Howe, however, the British 
ministry created Sir William and his brother 
the admiral commissioners to open negotiations 
for peace with the colonists. 

In execution of this mission, the English 
commanders on July 14th sent by an officer a 
letter addressed to “ George Washington, Esq., 
New York.” There had been a George Wash- 
ington, Esq., favorably known in England as 
well as America, but he had become in _ the 
progress of events General Washington, head 
of the army of the United States. Colonel 
Joseph Reed, adjutant general, and Colonel 
Henry Knox met the bearer of the message, 
and reading the address, declined to receive it. 
The British officer expressed his regret, Colonel 
Reed declared his orders, salutes were ex- 
changed, and the gentlemen separated. About 
a week later, Lieutenant Colonel Paterson came 
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from General Howe to meet Washington in 
The still of the 
mind as to the proper source of military titles 
Colonel 
purpose of his visit, as preliminary to an ac- 


person Howes were same 


in America. Paterson explained the 
commodation of the dispute between the two 
countries, and Washington replied that he had 
no authority to engage in such proceedings, at 
the same time refusing to receive the letter. 
the 
Paterson asked 


and, 
wi rd 


Perfect courtesy marked meeting, 
Colonel for 


to his superiors, Washington sent his “ par- 


when some 


ticular compliments to both.” 
Washington was not concerned for his per- 
Perhaps man lived 


dignity. ever 


whose personal dignity could better take care 


sonal no 


of itself. But he was the representative in the 
field of the new political power which had 
arisen in the world, from which his rank 


derived its validity. 


Yonkers Will Build School 
for Part-Time Classes 


The board of education of Yonkers has voted 
to erect a building to house the part-time school 
2500 and 3000 pupils must 
this form work. 


plans for the building have 


classes. Jetween 


be cared for in of school 
Although definite 
be 


be 


trades of 


drawn, adequate provision will 


all the 


for training in 


not been 


made for groups. Facilities will 


available the basic 
metal and woodworking, automobile repair and 
electrical work. It is that plans 
will be made for work in textiles, also mechan- 


ical drawing and the more important of the 


expected 


building trades ; commercial work such as retail 
selling, general office work, secretarial work; 
and courses in homemaking. 


Syracuse Will Have New 
Continuation School Building 
The board of education of Syracuse is erect- 
ing a new building to house its part-time or 
It will probably be com- 
The plans call for nine 


continuation school. 
pleted in October 1926. 
classrooms and six special rooms for cooking, 
work, automobile repair, 
woodwork and metal work. 
in homemaking a model 


sewing, commercial 


electrical work, 
For the 
flat has been included. 


lor 


instruction 
Every room will have 
proper equipment visual instruction pur- 


poses. 
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Teachers May Compete 
for Positions of Examiners 

Civil service examinations for the positions 
of examiners in the State Department of Edu- 
ap 
from 


cation have been announced. Permanent 


pointments are to be made at salaries 
$1560 to $2200 a year and temporary appoint- 
ments at from $130 to $180 a month. 

In all 


drawing, and music, candidates must be gradu- 


groups except commercial subjects, 
ates of an approved college and must have had 
by the end of the present school year at least 
3 years of teaching experience since graduation 
in an approved secondary school in the subject 
or subjects in which they desire to be examined 
Candidates in commercial subjects, in drawing 
must be graduates of a normal 


or in music, 


school or approved college, or must furnish 
evidence of special training in other approved 
institutions. They must also have had by the 
end of the present school year at least 3 years 
approved 


they 


teaching in an 
the 


Candidates in general science 


of experience in 


secondary school subject in which 


desire to qualify. 
must have had 3 years of experience in teach 


science in an approved secondary school 


ing 


and must now be teaching general science 


Preference will be given to experience in an 
Ap 
plicants will be allowed to select only one of 
English, Latin, Spanish, 


approved secondary school of this State. 


the following groups: 
mathematics, general science, history, drawing, 
music, commercial subjects. Candidates may 
qualify in group 1 or in group 2 or in groups 
1 and 2 as follows: group 1, bookkeeping, com- 
mercial arithmetic, economic geography, busi- 
and _ type- 


ness English; group 2, shorthand 


writing. 
No written 
candidates will be required but candidates will 


examination or appearance of 
be rated on training, experience and general 


qualifications. Applications will not be ac- 
cepted by the Civil Service Commission after 


May 22d. 


Frank J. Arnold, principal of Public School 
118, Brooklyn, has been elected district super- 
intendent of schools by the New York City 
He has taught in the New 
been 


board of education. 
York City schools since 1900 and has 
active in school and civic affairs. 
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Girl Shows Unusual Pluck in Overcoming Physical Handicap 


An example of unusual courage and pluck 
in Carrying out a determination to gain an edu- 
cation despite a serious physical handicap 
recently came to the attention of the Depart- 
ment. Crippled so that she has practically no 
use of her hands, Henrietta Eidelsheim, a pupil 
of the Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn, not 
only succeeded in her efforts to be graduated 
from high school and enter college, but by 
her example was an inspiration to other pupils. 
This was learned when there was found at- 
tached to the English 4 years paper written by 
Miss Eidelsheim a note by the chairman of the 
English department of the school, which reads 
as follows: 

Henrietta Eidelsheim is a cripple who writes 
holding a pencil in her teeth. The proctor 
reports that she was unable to hold a pen. 

When the paper with this note attached 
reached the Examinations and Inspections Divi- 
sion of the Department, Dr Avery W. Skinner, 
Director of the Division, wrote the following 
letter to Kate E. Turner, principal of the 
school = 

A note attached to the English 4 years paper 
written by Henrietta Eidelsheim tells me that 
she is so crippled that she has to write by 
holding a pencil in her teeth. Will you please 
tell this young woman of my very great ad- 


Superintendent Urges Use 
of Modern School Equipment 


Recommendations that the one-room rural 
schools be improved by the installation of 
modern heaters and ventilators and by correct- 
ing lighting facilities and purchasing adjustable 
desks, are contained in a general announcement 
sent out by John B. McManus, superintendent 
of schools of the first district of Otsego county. 
He urges the attendance of rural people at the 
annual school meetings on May 4th. 


—_——_ 9 —— 


Highest Record Made 
in Loan of Slides 


The Visual Instruction Division sent out 
during the month of April 1926, 101,818 slides, 
an increase of more than 20 per cent over that 
of the corresponding period last year. This is 
the highest record for a month to date. 





miration for her plucky effort to get an 
education under such a physical handicap. The 
writing is much better than the average pen- 
manship and the content of the paper itself is 
also above the average 

There must be considerable physical strain in 
doing this work under such extraordinary cir- 
cumstances. She ought to have her mind free 
for the expression of her thought and I am 
willing to have her dictate her future examina 
tions to a proctor, should she prefer to do so 

Miss Turner's reply follows: 

It was very kind and thoughtful of you to 
express your appreciation of Henrietta Eidel- 
sheim. You are quite right in emphasizing her 
pluck. I do not recall one instance during her 
four years’ high school course when she asked 
for any special consideration. Miss Eidelsheim 
is really a remarkable girl. She has practically 
no use of her hands and has also a very crippled 
and deformed body. Her mind, however, is 
bright and beautiful. She graduated in Feb- 
ruary and is now at Hunter College. As she 
has graduated, your very kind suggestion of 
having her dictate her future examinations can 
not be taken advantage of. 

In this business of education we very often 
come across these little heroes and heroines 
I know that her courage in tackling the high 
school problem did a great deal by way of 
example to the rest of the girls in this school. 
I am sending Miss Eidelsheim your letter. 
I think that she will be pleased to get it. 


Penn Yan Pupil Wins Prize 
in Thrift Essay Contest 


Second prize in the high school essay contest 
on “ The Many-sided Franklin” conducted by 
the National Thrift Committee was won by 
Thurlow Yaxley of the Penn Yan Academy. 
The award of $150 goes to the school, the 
author of the essay receiving a silver medal. 
First prize of $250 and a medal was won by 
Helda Wendt, Michigan City High School, 
Michigan City, Ind. 

Medals were awarded to two other New 
York State pupils: Dorothy Joan Canfil, 
Hempstead High School and Owen Farrelly, 
Ilion High School. 





The opening of fifteen new school buildings 
in New York City this term or carly next term 
has been announced. These schools provide 


20,252 sittings. 
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Notes from the Field 


3onds have been voted for the erection of a 
new junior and senior high school to be erected 
on the north side of Corning. The cost is esti- 
mated at $365,000. 


Dr Avery W. Skinner, Director of the Ex- 


aminations and Inspections Division of _ the 


Department, discussed the new academic 
diploma at the meeting of the Wayne County 


Schoolmen’s Council in Newark on April 16th 


A coniference for teachers of the rural and 


graded village schools of Tioga county was 
scheduled for April 30th at the Owego high 
The speakers were Dr W. A. Hol 
comb, principal of the Geneseo State Normal 
School, and Mary M. Muldoon of the Waverly 


High School. 


schools. 


W. Jenks, research protessor 
and director of the division of oriental com- 
merce and politics of New York University, 
and Dr James Sullivan, Assistant Commissioner 


Dr Jeremiah 


for Secondary Education, were speakers at the 
Eastern District Voca- 
Hotel Hampton in 


dinner meeting of the 
tional Association at the 


Albany on April 16th 


An opportunity is offered to teachers this 


summer at Geneva to study the workings of 
the League of Nations, relations 
and efforts that The 
Women’s International giving a 
6 weeks’ course for peace workers, beginning 
July 26th, and there will be shorter courses 
for those who can not take the full 

The price for the 2 weeks’ course is $6. 


international 
are made for peace. 


League is 


course. 


Further information may be obtained from 
Katherine D. Blake, 12 Rue du Vieux-College, 


Geneva, Switzerland. 


(4699) 


\p26- 16,506 


The new Henry St John School in Ithaca 
was formally opened on April 16th 


The Avenue School in Har- 
rison was dedicated on April 16th. Among the 
speakers was Dr Charles N. Cobb, Supervisor 


of Physical Sciences for the 


new Harrison 


Department. 


George A. Ingalls, former superintendent of 
schools in Hudson Falls, died on April 8th from 
injuries received when he was struck by an 
automobile in Hudson Falls. He had 
as head of the Hudson Falls schools from 1887 


to 1925. 


served 


The board of estimate of New York City on 
April 8th appropriated $7,482,600 for the con- 
struction of the proposed Theodore Roosevelt 
High School in the Bronx, for six elementary 


schools, for additions to two schools, for 


mechanical equipment and for school sites. 


School 68 in Buffalo was dedicated on April 
19th. Among the speakers were Superintendent 
of Schools Ernest C. Hartwell, Mrs William 
H. Felton, president of the board of education, 
and Emma Villaume, principal of the school. 


Dr Wellington E. Gordon, for 38 years con- 
nected with the Patchogue 
April 5th at the age of 77 years. He 
Patchogue 


ago. He was greatly loved and 


schools, died on 
retired 
as superintendent of schools at 
7 years 
respected in the community in which he served 


and elsewhere in the State. 


The Central New York Association of Dis- 
trict Superintendents will meet at the State 
School of Agriculture at Morrisville on May 
13th and 14th. 
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